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•  Trends  and  issues 


A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


In  an  nnnsnal  appeal  to  Congress,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
told  a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that  the 
importance  of  the  functions  of  her  Department  were 
“out  of  all  proportions  to  the  size  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions.”  She  saia  that  only  3^,  or  about  $1,800,000,000 
of  $60,178,000,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  de¬ 
voted  to  health,  education,  and  welfare.  The  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  eleven  major  bills  afFecting  her  De¬ 
partment  were  pendinc  in  Congress  as  an  important 
part  of  President  Eisennower’s  program. 

Ameriean  tencliers  are  more  conrageons 

in  opposing  criticisms  and  attacks  on  the  schools  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  Speaking  in  Washington  re¬ 
cently,  Sidney  Hook,  New  York  U.,  said  it  is  “simply 
not  true  that  Senator  McCarthy  has  frightened 
American  teachers  and  professors  into  silence.  Those 
who  assert  like  Dr.  Robert  Hutchins  that  ‘the  entire 
teaching  profession  of  the  United  States  is  now  in¬ 
timidated  are  actually  helping  to  produce  the  very 
conditions  they  profess  to  report.  Irresponsible  exag¬ 
gerations  of  this  order  should  be  left  to  McCarthy.” 
Dr.  Hook  believes  that  relevant  criticism  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  if  made  in  good  faith,  “should  always  be  wel- 
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corned  by  teachers,  even  when  such  criticisms  are  not 
altogether  justified.” 

Word  of  advice  for  klAer  edaeation  comes 
from  Samuel  Miller  Brown^l,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
College  Association  in  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Brownell  said 
that  higher  education  and  educators  must  be  “more 
concerned  with  the  total  education  of  individuals.” 
Further,  he  urged  higher  educators  to  “concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  fortunes  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,”  and  to  develop  in  their  students  “a  sense  of 
social  obligation,  a  feeling  that  the  privileges  they  have 
enjoyed  impose  obligations  to  society.”  Unless  Higher 
educators  fulfill  these  obligations,  said  Dr,  Bro^vnell, 
they  will  not  merit  —  and  will  not  get  —  public  confi¬ 
dence. 

Public  has  been  deceived  on  comics,  says 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  According  to  the  Senator, 
reports  on  comic  books  made  by  the  Child  Study  Asso¬ 
ciation  (which  opposed  censorship  but  urged  self¬ 
regulation  by  publishers)  “minimized”  the  crime  and 
horror  book  problem.  The  reason,  according  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Kefauver,  was  that  the  Association  had  failed  to 
note  that  some  of  the  experts  it  employed  were  at  the 
same  time  being  paid  by  comic-book  publishers.  This 
charge  was  denied  by  Cunnard  Dybwad,  director  of 
the  Association,  who  claimed  that  affliations  with  these 
publishers  were  no  secret,  and  that  as  far  back  as  1943 
the  Association  had  warned  of  the  eflFects  of  crime 
comics  on  susceptible  children. 

Pnblie  and  parEicbial  scbtRols  ai«  closer 

than  ever  before.  This  trend  was  noted  at  the  fifty- 
first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  in  Chicago.  Teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  pointed  to 
increasing  instances  in  which  the  two  systems  have 
worked  together  in  educational  and  civic  projects. 
Said  Monsignor  Henry  M.  Hald,  Brooklyn  ( N.Y. )  dio¬ 
cese:  “We  like  to  regard  ourselves  as  partners  in  the 
great  American  educational  system.  There  is  nothing 
divisive  whatsoever  in  our  program.  We  are  all  work¬ 
ing  for  a  stronger,  better,  democratic  way  of  life.” 
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•  AdminUtratian 

GaitUag  priaeiples  far  sapervlsloa  have  been 
a  recognized  need  for  several  decades. 

Latest  and  most  effective  effort  to  define  a  work¬ 
able  set  of  guiding  principles  (instead  of  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  techniques)  for  supervision  comes  from  Fred 
C.  Ayer,  professor  of  educational  administration  at  U. 
of  Texas.  His  Fundamentals  of  Instructional  Super¬ 
vision  bases  supervision  on  ten  principles:  (1)  leader¬ 
ship,  (2)  cooperation,  (3)  conkderateness,  (4)  crea- 
tiviUf,  (5)  integration,  (6)  community  orientation, 
(7)  planning,  (8)  fl^ioility,  (9)  objectivity,  (10) 
evaluation. 

These  principles  were  selected  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  literature  of  supervision  by  Ayer  and  his 
colleague,  Dorothy  Reed  Peckham.  They  listed  types 
of  knowledge,  duties,  and  administrative  practices 
which  they  considered  characteristic  of  and  significant 
in  the  operation  of  each  principle.  The  ten  principles 
and  the  resulting  array  of  from  25  to  35  illustrative 
items  under  each  one  were  then  evaluated  by  a  select¬ 
ed  group  of  177  qualified  judges.  The  product  of  this 
process  forms  the  framework  of  Ayer’s  presentation. 
His  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  principles  ana  relate  them 
to  significant  activities  and  techniques. 

This  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensible  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  problems,  the  principles,  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  supervision,  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  prac¬ 
tical.  One  of  the  more  valuable  features  is  Ayer’s  con¬ 
sistent  effort  to  trace  the  history  of  the  rise  of  each  of 
his  principles. 


Action.  Later  volumes  will  deal  with  such  topics  as 
board  meetings,  staff  meetings,  new  concepts  of  leader¬ 
ship,  the  relationship  between  men  of  action  and  their 
expert  advisers,  problem  solving,  and  the  role  of  in¬ 
formality  in  human  relations. 

Citizens  Committees,  by  Daniel  R.  Davies  and  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  Henold.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  48p.  $2.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Handbook  of  School  Law,  by  Lee  O.  Garber.  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  165p. 
Index.  $3.50.  (First  of  its  kind.  A  reference  book  and  guide 
for  use  in  all  48  states,  with  differences  in  state  laws  treated  as 
necessary.  Covers  all  phases  of  school  administration.  Espe- 
ciallu  useful  for  school  board  members,  administrators,  and 
teachers.) 

Statistics  of  Public  Secondary  Day  Schools;  1951-52,  by  Mabel 
C.  Rice  and  Walter  H.  Gaumnitz.  HEW,  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  81p.  Paper.  35c.  (Chap¬ 
ter  5  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education.) 

"Enrollment  Situation,  1953-54,  in  567  School  Districts.”  NEA 
Research  Division,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  60p. 
Paper.  $1.50.  (Based  on  data  for  the  first  report  period  in  the 
fall  of  1953.  Since  reports  were  not  received  from  all  school 
districts  in  any  of  the  population  groups,  total  and  summary 
figures  do  not  give  a  completely  accurate  picture  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.) 

Expenditures  for  Education  at  the  Midcentury,  by  Clayton  D. 
Hutchins  and  Albert  R.  Munse.  HEW.  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D  C.  -tOp.  Patter.  35c.  (Sup¬ 
plement  to  a  1953  publication  of  the  same  title.  Presents  fur 
ther  analysis  of  data  obtained  for  the  main  study.) 

Education  Directory,  1953-54,  Part  I:  Federal  Government  and 
States,  by  Robert  P.  Will.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  ^p.  Paper.  25c. 


This  book  is  bound  to  have  an  important  impact  on 
both  in-service  improvement  of  supervision  in  school 
systems  and  the  teaching  of  supervision  in  schools  of 
education. 

Fundamentals  of  Instructional  Supervision,  by  Fred 
C.  Ayer,  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  539p. 
$4.50. 

Citizens  committees  can  be  a  headaebe  to 

school  people  and  the  schools  —  or  they  can  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  asset.  It  all  depends  on  how  thev  are  organ¬ 
ized,  who  the  members  are,  and  how  skillfully  school 
people  work  with  them. 

Sound  advice  on  these  problems  comes  from  Citizens 
Committees,  a  handbook  oy  two  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  Daniel  R.  Davies 
is  professor  of  education  and  director  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Program  in  Educational  Administration,  Middle 
Atlantic  Region,  and  Kenneth  F,  Herrold  is  e.xecutive 
officer  of  the  Center  for  Improving  Group  Procedures. 

Drawing  on  their  extensive  experience  with  such 
committees  and  on  the  large  body  of  research  dealing 
with  them,  the  authors  answer  such  key  questions  as: 

—Why  should  toe  have  citizens  committees? 

—What  kind  of  citizens  committees  should  we  use? 

—Why  do  some  committees  run  into  trouble? 

—Who  should  serve  on  committees? 

—How  do  committees  operate? 

—Are  there  any  special  tips  for  administrators? 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  by  the  same  auth¬ 
ors  under  the  general  title  of  The  Dynamics  of  Group 


•  Schoots  and,  the  JRubtie 

**Pazzled  parents  and  tired  taxpayers”  will 
welcome  a  new  book  directed  to  them.  Written  by 
William  F.  Russell,  president  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  U.,  How  to  Judge  a  School  points  out  that 
it  is  up  to  the  people  to  decide  what  kind  of  education 
they  want  for  their  children,  offers  guides  for  making 
this  choice. 

The  book’s  aim  is  “to  throw  a  small  beam  of  light 
on  some  of  the  obscurity  surrounding  education,”  and 
to  point  out  what  “a  thoughtful  taxpayer  should  take 
into  account,  not  only  in  voting  school  taxes  and  elect¬ 
ing  boards  of  education,  but  also  in  making  judgments 
about  teachers  and  about  what  schools  teach,  and 
how.” 

Dr.  Russell  discusses  American  education  goals  and 
shows  how  modem  teaching  methods  best  carry  out 
these  goals.  His  main  subjects:  content  of  the  public 
school  curriculum;  the  modem  approach  to  citizenship 
teaching;  the  role  of  the  schools  in  carrying  out  the 
American  concept  of  religion,  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  peace. 

Although  Americans  are  rightly  concerned  about 
their  children  and  are  the  most  generous  in  the  world 
in  providing  educational  opportunities,  says  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  many  citizens  have  given  little  thought  to  school 
problems,  and  few  have  taken  time  to  study  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  or  to  examine  the  great  amount  of 
research  in  education  in  the  past  100  years. 
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This,  Dr.  Russell  believes,  is  where  the  trouble  lies 
as  far  as  the  people  and  many  critics  are  concerned. 
They  do  not  fully  understand  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  teaching  methods.  “When  the  American 
people  have  more  knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  place 
of  education  in  our  society,  when  tney  appreciate  the 
interlocking  role  of  school,  home,  churcn,  and  other 
institutions,  then  will  they  see  their  local  school  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  larger  perspective  and  reach  judgments  that 
rise  above  prejudice,  he  says. 

To  judge  a  school  properly,  Dr.  Russell  believes,  the 
parent  and  the  taxpayer  ought  to  give  thought  first  to 
its  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  all  education;  second, 
to  the  way  children  learn;  and  third,  to  understanding 
the  methods  to  achieve  these  goals. 

How  to  Judge  a  School:  Handbook  for  Puzzled 
Parents  and  Tired  Taxpayers,  by  William  F.  Russell. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  143p.  Index. 
$2.50. 

Parents  report  to  teachers  at  U.  of  Chicago’s 
laboratory  school.  A  feature  of  the  school’s  program 
for  several  years,  parent  reports  serve  only  to  round 
out  the  reporting  program,  do  not  take  the  place  of 
teachers’  reports  to  parents. 

General  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  pupil’s  readiness  to  learn  or  on  conditions 
that  might  block  or  hinder  learning.  While  teachers 
get  as  much  information  as  possible  about  each  pupil 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  (through  confer¬ 
ences,  test  results,  and  physical  reports),  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  parents  helps  to  bring  the  teacher  up  to  date. 

Teachers  seek  information  in  six  areas:  (1)  the 
pupil’s  physical  health,  (2)  the  standards  and  goals  of 
his  parents,  (3)  the  pupil’s  skills,  interests,  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  (4)  the  pupil’s  feelings  about  himself,  (5)  the 
pupil’s  friends,  ( 6)  the  pupil’s  self-adjustment. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  parents’  re^rt  plan  by  Ida 
B.  De  Pencier  appears  in  March  Elementary  School 
Journal. 

To  forestall  attaeks  on  schools  it  is  necessary 
to  get  the  public  into  the  schools.  But,  says  Ralph  J. 
Frost,  Maine  Township  High  School,  Des  Plaines.  Ill, 
some  caution  must  be  exercised  in  encouraging  school- 
community  activities.  The  responsibility  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  schools  rests  with  school  boards  and  per¬ 
sons  employed  by  them.  Functions  and  relations  exist¬ 
ing  within  and  among  the  schools  and  those  organiza¬ 
tions  serving  them  must  be  made  clear.  Such  under¬ 
standing  tends  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  hauling  or 
pulling  which  may  occur  and  which  can  destroy  the 
common  goal:  greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  public  education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Counseling  with  Parents  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  by 
Edith  M.  Leonard,  Dorothy  D.  Vandeman,  and  Lillian  E. 
Miles.  Macmillan.  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  330p.  $3.75.  (Writ¬ 
ten  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view.  Anecdotal.) 

Citizen  Cooperation  for  Better  Public  Schools,  by  Edgar  L. 
Morphet,  Alden  H,  Blankenship,  William  A.  Brownell,  and 
others.  V.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  lU. 
310p.  $3.25.  (Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education.  Especially  useful  for  lay  citizeru  who  are  parti¬ 
cipating  in  community-improvement  programs.) 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Boys  and  girls  may  be  sbortebanged  in  their 
study  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  this  atomic  era. 
.\ccording  to  a  recent  survey  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education  for  April,  only  867  teachers 
qualified  to  teach  physics  or  chemistry  will  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  all  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
this  June.  In  addition,  potential  supply  of  teachers  of 
any  science  has  dropped  56.3%  since  1950. 

The  report,  based  on  a  survey  of  the  1200  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  nation  which  prepare 
teachers,  also  indicates  that  other  teaching  fields  have 
been  hit  hard.  The  supply  of  potential  teachers  in 
industrial  arts,  men’s  physical  and  health  education, 
social  science,  mathematics,  and  agriculture  has 
dropped  more  than  50%  in  four  years. 

Pointing  out  that  50,000  new  high  school  teachers 
wiU  be  needed  to  fill  school  posts  in  the  coming  year, 
the  report  notes  that  only  about  50,000  will  be  gradu¬ 
ated  this  June  and  that  many  of  them  will  never  seek 
a  teaching  position. 

The  gap  between  teachers  needed  and  teachers 
available  at  the  elementary  level  is  still  critical  and 
will  remain  so,  according  to  the  report.  To  handle  new 
enrollments  and  to  provide  replacements  for  teachers 
who  die,  retire,  or  leave  their  posts  for  other  fields, 
some  85,000  new  elementary  school  teachers  are  need¬ 
ed.  But  only  35,000  trained  graduates  will  come  from 
colleges  and  universites  this  June  to  help  staff  element¬ 
ary  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Universi^  of  Utopia,  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  5750  EUis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  lU.  103p.  $2.50.  (Lec¬ 
tures  given  by  Mr.  Hutchins  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charles 
R.  Walfneen  Foundation  for  the  Study  of  American  Institutions, 
U.  of  Chicago,  spring,  1953.  Purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide 
a  standard  by  which  to  measure  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
education.) 

Man’s  Unconquerable  Mind,  ^  Gilbert  Highet.  Columbia  U. 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  138p.  $2.75.  (History,  limits, 
and  promise  of  the  human  mind.  How  capable  has  the  human 
mind  been?  How  much  should  we  expect  of  it?) 


•  The  Profession 

Attack  on  **regressive  edaeation”  was  made 
by  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  national  director  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  in 
Chicago.  He  warned  against  strait-jacketed  uniformity 
in  education,  and  said  that  many  intellectuals  had 
gone  “slumming,”  which  he  defined  as  the  “shock  and 
thrill  of  revolutionary  mass  movements  without  intelli¬ 
gent  direction.” 

Bishop  Sheen  declared  that  education  becomes  a 
“chain  store”  process  when  all  schools  are  under  the 
control  of  one  group  or  one  class,  “such  as  those  who 
believe  in  regressive  education,  or  the  regress  of  man 
back  to  the  animal.” 

Democracy  begins  to  stagnate  when  everyone  has 
identically  the  same  knowledge  or  looks  at  various 
subjects  through  the  same  textbooks,  he  said.  “De- 
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mocracy  cannot  survive  where  there  is  such  uniformity 
that  everyone  wears  exactly  the  same  intellectual  uni¬ 
form  or  point  of  view.  Democracy  implies  diversity  of 
outlook,  a  variety  of  points  of  view  on  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  world  affairs.  Hence  the  educational  ideal 
is  not  uniformity  but  unity,  for  uniW  allows  diversity 
of  points  of  view  regarding  the  good  means  to  a  good 
end.” 

Those  making  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  unity 
of  America,  Bishop  Sheen  said,  are  “private  schools, 
Jewish  schools,  and  the  religious  schools,  both  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Catholic,  who  do  not  have  to  insist  on  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  means  of  making  monev,  and  who  are  free 
to  promote  purer  knowledge  and  who  are  less  im¬ 
mune  from  standardized  opinion.” 

•  Curriculum 


New  role  for  elementary  principals  in  build¬ 
ing  the  curriculum  is  outlined  by  George  A.  Beau¬ 
champ,  Northwestern  U.  He  points  out  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principal’s  responsibilities  for  curriculum  im¬ 
provement  now  lie  within  at  least  three  general  areas. 
The  areas: 

1.  A  responsibility  for  knowing  about  the  broad 
field  of  curriculum,  particularly  the  basic  issues  in¬ 
volved.  These  basic  issues  stem  from  grass-roots  con¬ 
siderations  such  as  the  impact  of  tradition,  social  and 
cultural  change,  increased  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
child  development,  and  the  nature  of  the  learning 

rocess.  While  elementary  school  teachers  should  also 

ave  a  basic  knowledge  of  these  grass-roots  considera¬ 
tions,  it  generally  is  up  to  the  principal  to  take  a  lead¬ 
ership  role  in  the  important  task  of  curriculum  action. 

2.  A  responsibility  for  coordinating  resources.  This 
responsibility  belongs  to  the  principal  whether  curricu¬ 
lum  improvement  action  is  initiated  at  the  building 
level  or  at  a  central  office  level.  It  is  up  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  to  coordinate  such  human  resources  as  teacners, 
pupils,  parents,  members  of  boards  of  education,  lay 
persons,  and  professional  consultants.  As  titular  head 
of  the  school  the  principal  is  held  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  these  three  types  of  physical  resources:  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  materials  for  work,  and  time  in  which 
to  work. 

3.  The  responsibility  for  developing  desirable  tech¬ 
niques  for  maintaining  curriculum  improvement  action. 
Group  process  is  now  recognized  as  a  commendable 
technique  for  curriculum  improvement  action.  Since 
in  the  process  leadership  functions  may  shift  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  individual,  the  principal  thus  becomes  a 
coordinator  of  many  group  processes  under  different 
and  varying  leadersnip.  Gurriculum  improvement  and 
resulting  evaluation  should  form  a  continuous  cycle 
for  systematic  and  persistent  curriculum  improvement. 

Mr.  Beachamp’s  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

Carricalam  policies  of  modern  schools 

have  three  purposes,  says  Walter  W.  Gook,  U.  of 
Minnesota.  The  three:  (1)  to  provide  flexibility  of  re¬ 
quirements  so  that  the  potential  unskilled  laborer  and 
tile  potential  research  physicist  will  not  be  held  to  the 


same  requirements;  ( 2 )  to  free  the  teacher  to  plan  for 
the  welfare  and  optimum  development  of  individual 
pupils;  (3)  to  broaden  the  curriculum  to  recognize  the 
great  variety  of  combinations  of  aptitudes  and  interests 
of  students. 

Gurriculum  content  should  be  organized  around 
large  units  or  problems  in  the  social  studies  and  natur¬ 
al  science  areas,  according  to  Dr.  Gook.  Some  pur¬ 
poses  of  these  comprehensive  units: 

—To  make  possible  an  appeal  to  many  different 
interests. 

—To  provide  possibilities  for  using  a  wide  variety 
of  stimulating  materials  from  literature,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  field  trips,  journals,  and  the  radio. 

—To  stimulate  a  wide  range  of  activities  in  reading 
for  different  purposes. 

Grade  levels  at  which  certain  knowledge,  skills,  and 
abilities  should  be  learned  cannot  be  determined 
specifically,  says  Dr.  Gook.  Graded  lists  of  skills  and 
knowledge  provided  in  traditional  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  used  “only  as  check  lists  for  diagnos¬ 
tic  purposes,  as  sequence  materials  in  developing  skills 
in  subgroups,  and  as  material  to  be  emphasized  at 
different  times.”  As  much  as  half  the  school  time 
should  be  devoted  to  a  systematic  development  of  the 
skills  necessary  in  the  unit  activities.  Dr.  Gook  be¬ 
lieves.  “It  should  never  be  considered  that  these  item¬ 
ized  goals  are  to  be  achieved  in  a  one-tw'o-three  fash¬ 
ion;  once  and  for  all  time;  out  of  their  functional  set¬ 
ting  and  natural  context;  and  that  all  instruction 
should  be  organized  around  these  piecemeal  itemized 
goals,”  he  points  out. 

Dr.  Gook  spoke  at  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Regional  Instructional  Gonference  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

The  ^‘extras”  foreign  languages  bring  to 

elementary  students  are  generally  in  the  area  of  social 
values.  In  a  program  which  includes  250  pupils  from 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  elementary  schools, 
these  social  values  gains  have  oeen  noted: 

—Increased  interest  in  reading  about  Latin  America, 
showing  broadened  horizons. 

—Improvement  of  speech  defects  in  young  children. 

—Worth-while  enrichment  of  the  school  program  for 
the  gifted  child. 

—Achievement  in  language  study,  building  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  slow  child,  and  improving  his  work  in 
general. 

—Better  adjustment  of  the  child  of  foreign  back¬ 
ground  as  he  ceased  being  ashamed  of  knowing  a 
foreign  language. 

—Appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  other  children  of 
the  foreign  child  and  the  value  of  his  heritage  of  an 
alien  culture  and  language. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  pro»am  by  Lucille  Ander¬ 
son  appears  in  April  New  York  State  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Our  Public  Schools,  Part  I:  Building  the  Curriculum.  Board  of  | 

Education,  City  of  New  York,  HO  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  ^ 

1.  80p.  Photographs.  (An  excellent  guide  for  curriculum 

planning.) 
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•  Teaching  Wiethodn 


Attempts  to  **care*’  emotional  ills  are  not 

part  of  the  teacher’s  job,  says  Lydia  Hermann,  U.  of 
Minnesota.  “The  job  of  the  teacher  is  education  and 
never  therapy,”  she  points  out.  It  is  the  teacher’s  func¬ 
tion,  however,  to  preserve  equilibrium  and  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  more  intense  symptoms. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  seems  to  fail  in  her  preven¬ 
tive  job.  'This  is  so,  says  Miss  Hermann,  because  the 
teacher  deals  with  the  child  only  in  a  school  setting. 
Although  most  of  a  child’s  early  years  are  spent  wiui 
his  teachers,  a  large  part  of  his  life  goes  on  away  from 
the  school.  If  the  influences  he  encounters  outside 
differ  widely  from  what  the  teacher  aspires  to  incul¬ 
cate,  the  child’s  positive  attitudes  are  not  always  easily 
fostered  in  the  school.  He  is  faced  with  one  set  of 
values  while  he  is  with  the  teacher  and  another  set  en¬ 
tirely  when  he  is  away  from  her. 

The  decisive  element  upon  which  mental  hygiene 
rests,  says  Miss  Hermann,  is  the  extent  to  which  par¬ 
ents  ana  teachers  mutually  support  each  other  in  aims 
and  objectives.  “The  best  interests  of  children  are 
served  when  there  can  be  some  uniflcation  of  the 
home  and  school,  for  these  are  less  separate  entities 
than  a  series  of  progressive  experiences.*’ 

Miss  Hermann’s  article  appears  in  March  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  School  Social  Workers. 

Good  readers  may  be  bad  spellers  because 
of  the  way  they  learned  to  read.  ChUdren  who  read 
rapidly  and  well  learn  to  read  thoughts  and  ideas,  learn 
to  see  large  groups  of  words,  and  tend  to  see  only 
enough  of  each  word  to  be  able  to  identify  meaning 
and  ideas,  points  out  Samuel  Wehr,  Temple  U.  Result: 
the  visual  image  these  children  have  of  internal  seg¬ 
ments  of  words  is  vague  and  hazy  and  they  become 
poor  spellers.  This,  says  Mr.  Wehr,  accounts  for  part 
of  the  fact  that  bright  children  often  misspell  words 
they  should  ordinarily  know. 

A  great  part  of  the  teacher’s  spelling  efforts  must  be 
to  help  children  learn  to  visualize  the  portions  of  words 
where  diflBculties  normally  occur.  'The  way  misspelled 
words  are  corrected  can  help  in  the  visualization  proc¬ 
ess.  “It  is  not  the  spelling  teacher’s  job  to  indicate 
which  words  are  spelled  incorrectly,  though  to  witness 
many  spelling  lessons  one  is  led  to  think  that  this  is 
the  reason  for  which  spelling  lessons  are  organized,” 
says  Mr.  Wehr.  A  good  spelling  lesson  should  begin 
with  learning  what  portions  or  words  have  usually 
given  the  most  trouble.  Seldom  are  whole  words  mis¬ 
spelled.  'The  practice  of  putting  a  check  mark  after  a 
word  containing  a  spelling  error,  however,  leads  chil¬ 
dren  to  feel  they  missed  the  whole  word.  When  a  word 
is  misspelled,  says  Mr.  Wehr,  the  learner’s  attention 
should  be  focused  upon  the  part  in  error.  Drawing  a 
circle  around  the  part  of  a  word  faultily  spelled  takes 
no  more  time  than  conventional  methods  of  correction 
and  does  center  attention  upon  the  part  of  the  word 
causing  all  the  trouble,  he  points  out. 

Mr.  Wehr’s  article  appears  in  March  Core  Teacher. 

Itlasie  for  tbe  mentally  retarded  is  now  a 

regular  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Whittier  Junior  High 


School,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Teacher  Ann  Miller  reports 
that  singing  and  dancing  were  selected  for  retarded 
pupils  b^ause  these  activities  involve  total  and  simul¬ 
taneous  participation  and  can  serve  as  the  necessary 
framework  for  supporting  these  goals:  (I)  to  improve 
speech  in  rate,  diction,  and  enunciation;  (2)  to  serve 
as  a  positive  emotional  outlet,  through  action  and 
dramatization;  (3)  to  improve  poise;  (4)  to  provide 
opportunities  for  individual  initiative  ana  leadership; 
(5)  to  increase  sense  of  rhythm,  dexterity,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  movement.  Some  results: 

Improved  speech:  Some  songs  were  particularly 
selected  which  required  specific  enunciation  to  achieve 
“nonsense”  values.  Considerable  improvement  in  rate 
and  diction  was  noted. 

Emotional  outlet:  The  therapeutic  value  involved 
in  “letting  off  steam”  achieved  results,  but  more  im¬ 
portant  was  the  fact  that  activities  provided  for  accept¬ 
able  exhibitionism  in  the  matter  of  action  and  drama¬ 
tization. 

Improved  poise:  Individual  embarrassment  and  shy¬ 
ness  declined  to  the  point  of  almost  total  absence  in 
the  group  participation  of  the  pupils.  Individual  chil¬ 
dren  volunteerea  to  sing  solos  or  duets,  to  work  in  a 
dance  demonstration  group,  and  to  engage  in  drama¬ 
tization  with  others. 

Opportunity  for  initiative  and  leadership:  As  the 
year  wore  on,  the  children  took  an  increasing  initiative 
in  planning  their  activities.  They  eventually  evolved  a 
weekly  schedule  as  to  what  days  they  would  sing,  what 
days  they  would  dance,  and  on  what  days  they  would 
do  both.  On  Fridays  they  planned  an  entire  period  of 
games,  selected  the  games  individually  in  turn,  and  in¬ 
creased  their  knowl^ge  of  games  tremendously.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  added  dramatizations  (verbal)  to  their 
activities  and  took  turns  being  “head  of  it”  and  select¬ 
ing  their  own  casts.  The  children  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  whatever  discipline  was  necessary,  were  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  seeing  that  everyone  participated. 

A  full  report  of  the  program  appears  in  April  Excep¬ 
tional  Children. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Speech  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Mardel  Ogilvie.  McGratc- 
HiU,  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36.  3I8p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Explains 
spewing  activities  that  are  part  of  the  language  arts  program 
and  indicates  the  part  the  teacher  can  play  in  improving  speak¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  elementary  school  child.  Stresses  relationship 
of  speech  activities  to  language  development.  Useful  biblio¬ 
graphies.) 


•  Guidance 


Good  teaebers  are  good  eoaaselors,  says 
Dugald  S,  Arbuckle.  His  point:  the  teacher  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  function  as  a  guidance  worker.  “The  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  good  teacher  and  the  good  counselor 
are  .  .  .  almost  exactly  the  same,”  he  bdieves. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  guidance  specialist  is 
being  replaced,  says  Mr.  Arbuckle,  and  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  functions  previously  performed  by  the 
specialists  are  being  taken  over  by  the  classroom 
teacher.  While  it  is  obvious  that  the  classroom  teacher 
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cannot  function  effectively  as  a  therapist  with  30  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  room,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  good  deal 
of  individual  personal  counseling  cannot  be  offered  by 
a  teacher  who  has  time  off  for  this  special  task.  Nor, 
says  Mr.  Arbuckle,  is  it  fair  to  ask  that  the  teacher 
have  a  keen  understanding  of  his  own  personality.  But 
emotional  stability  and  insight  into  his  own  problems 
are  as  necessary  in  teachers  as  they  are  in  counselors. 
“It  is  true  that  teachers  must  still  be  concerned  with 
skills  and  knowledge,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  self-process,  and  the  teacher  who  is  a  student 
of  human  nature  is  the  one  who  will  be  most  capable 
of  helping  other  students  to  learn,”  Mr.  Arbuckle 
concludes. 

“The  Classroom  Teacher’s  Role  in  Guidance”  ap¬ 
pears  in  April  Review  of  Educational  Research. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  to  Choose  the  Right  College  for  Your  Career  in  Recrea¬ 
tion."  National  Recreation  Association,  315  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
Leaflet.  Free.  (Suggests  selecting  at  least  three  colleges  for 
conMeration.  Shows  how  to  evaluate  each  bu  means  of  thir¬ 
teen  questions  about  faculty,  facilities,  curriculum,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  experience.) 

“Occupational  Planning  and  College.”  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  I9p.  Paper.  Illustrated.  lOc.  (Long-run 
prospects  in  a  variety  of  occupations.) 

“National  Service  and  You;  A  Guide  for  Boys  and  Their  Par¬ 
ents,”  by  Roland  Barker.  Willis  McDonald  and  Co.,  47  West 
St.,  N.Y.  6.  32p.  Paper.  35c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Covers 
opportunities  arid  obligations  of  Selective  Service,  R.O.T.C., 
enlistment,  importance  of  education  before,  during,  and  after 
service,  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  For  counselors  arid  parents.) 
Roles  and  Relationships  in  Counseling,  ed.  bu  Ralph  F.  Berdie. 
Minnesota  Studies  in  Student  Personnel  Work,  U.  of  Minnesota 
Press,  Minneapolis  14.  38p.  Paper.  $1.25.  (Includes;  “The 
Definition  of  Counseling,”  “Some  Relationship  Problems  in 
Counseling,”  “The  Role  of  Group  Procedures  in  the  Counseling 
Program.”) 

•  Audio-Viiual 


Place  and  fnnction  of  A-V  instrnction  with¬ 
in  the  educational  program  has  been  considered  by 
Victor  W.  Eimicke,  City  College  of  New  York.  His 
points: 

1.  Definition  of  audio-visual  materials  must  be 
broadened  to  include  not  only  motion  pictures  and 
film  strips,  but  such  materials  as  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
diagrams,  flash  cards,  posters,  manuals,  pictures,  pho¬ 
tographs,  chalk-talks,  models,  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  and  blueprints.  If  the  teacher  conceives 
of  audio-visual  materials  within  this  broad  framework, 
he  will  be  able  to  illustrate  a  great  many  points  by 
using  “such  unromantic  objects  as  an  old  shoe,  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping,  an  advertising  car  card.” 

2.  The  teacher  should  go  to  business  for  materials. 
“Business  organizations  have  prepared  a  tremendous 
amount  of  audio-visual  material  which  is  often  avail¬ 
able  just  for  the  asking.” 

3.  Intraschool  efforts  should  be  coordinated.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  preparing  audio-visual  materials  will  be 
more  successful  if  a  coordinated  effort  is  launched 
among  such  school  units  as  camera  club,  art  depart¬ 
ment,  English  department,  dramatic  club,  newspaper 
staff,  history  department. 

4.  Audio-visual  services  should  be  extended  into 


the  community.  Often,  schools  can  raise  money  for  de¬ 
veloping  their  audio-visual  programs  by  assisting  local 
business  organizations  in  setting  up  audio-visual  pro¬ 
grams  within  their  companies.  Or  the  school  may  wish 
to  establish  an  audio-visual  library  of  materials  upon 
which  local  business  organizations  may  draw. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Mass  Media  and  Education,  ed.  by  Nelson  B.  Henry.  U.  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  365p.  Paper. 
$3.25.  (Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.  How  to  enrich  classroom  irrstruction  through  intro¬ 
duction  of  and  emphasis  on  audio-visual  materials.  How  to 
use  mass  communications  to  momote  both  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  objectives.  Valuable  guide  for  both  parents  and  teachers.) 


•  ViFcatianaUInduMtrial 


New  concept  of  manpower  stresses  skills  rather 
than  numbers.  So  says  '^omas  R.  Reid,  director  of 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  oflBce  of  civic  affairs.  The  new 
concept  recognizes  the  importance  of  skills  and  know¬ 
how  in  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  modem  in¬ 
dustry  and  warfare,  says  Mr.  Reid. 

“The  new  concept  is  minds  versus  bodies,”  he  con¬ 
tinues.  “It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  numbers  of 

ftersons  available  for  the  armed  services  and  the  de- 
ense-supporting  economy,  but  rather  of  having  the 
right  numbers  of  the  right  skills.” 

Government,  education,  and  industry  must  work  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  these  skills  in  the  needed  volume, 
he  points  out.  Government  must  determine  carefully 
the  nation’s  manpower  needs  —  by  specific  skills  —  for 
the  new  atomic-age  defense  pattern,  and  should  advise 
both  education  and  industry  of  these  needs.  Educators 
can  then  help  by  training  young  men  and  women  in 
the  skills  needed,  and  industry  can  do  its  part  both  by 
gearing  its  apprentice-training  programs  to  specific 
skill  requirements  and  by  utilizing  trained  personnel 
at  their  highest  skills,  thus  avoiding  manpower  waste. 

Educators  have  a  “special  interest  in  the  ‘new  look’ 
in  our  defense  establishment,”  says  Mr.  Reid.  They 
have  the  two-fold  job  of  discovering  the  talents  need¬ 
ed  to  meet  our  skill  requirements,  and  of  developing 
those  talents  for  maximum  utilization. 

‘‘Depression  insurance”  for  students  in  255 

of  the  nation’s  high  schools  is  now  in  effect.  The  reas¬ 
on:  some  150,000  pupils  in  47  states  are  now  enrolled 
in  courses  on  occupations,  are  learning  what  jobs  are 
least  affected  by  depressions  and  comparing  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  a  variety  of  careers. 

Results  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  courses  on  occupa¬ 
tions  were  reported  by  Nancy  D.  Stevens.  New  York 
U.,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  in  New  York.  'The  survey  was 
conducted  for  the  Association  with  the  help  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  N.  Y.  U. 

Features  of  the  courses  include  self-measurement 
projects  designed  to  aid  students  in  evaluating  their 
abilities,  plant  tours  of  local  businesses,  interviews 
with  employers  and  union  officials,  practice  job  inter¬ 
views,  and  follow-up  checks  on  former  students  to 
learn  about  their  jobs. 
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Ad\’ice  from  teachers  who  have  given  courses  on 
occupation  forms  part  of  the  survey  report.  Their 
suggestions  to  other  teachers: 

—The  teacher  should  not  rely  entirely  upon  text- 
l)Ooks.  Information  should  be  obtained  firsthand. 

—Materials  must  be  kept  up  to  date,  since  economic 
conditions  change  frequently.  All  films  should  be  pre- 
\  iewed,  since  many  are  outdated. 

—Field  trips  to  \aried  business  concerns  should  be 
organized. 

—The  course  should  be  offered  in  both  the  first  and 
last  years  of  high  school. 

—The  course  should  be  taught  by  school  counselors. 
—The  course  should  be  built  around  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  want  to  learn,  encouraging  expression  of  ideas 
and  opinions. 

current  reading  of  special  interest 

lluirclres.s  ng  unci  Cosmetology  for  Vocational  High  Schcxils. 
Ro:trd  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  110  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn  I,  N.Y.  105p.  Paper.  Photographs.  (A  syllaous.) 

•  Higher  Education 


Who  goes  to  college?  A  studv  of  25,000  Minne¬ 
sota  high  school  graduates  reveals  tnat  only  two-thirds 
of  the  exceptionally  well-qualified  young  people  at¬ 
tend  college.  However,  points  out  Ralph  F.  Berdie,  U. 
of  Minnesota,  there  is  an  improvement,  since  a  com¬ 
parable  study  made  in  1939  indicated  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  upper  30%  of  students  went  to  college. 

In  analyzing  the  influence  of  cultural  factors  in  the 
home  upon  the  educational  ambitions  of  young  people, 
Mr.  Berdie  recognized  the  difficulty  of  separating  cul¬ 
tural  from  economic  factors.  These. factors,  however, 
were  discovered: 

1.  \  child  from  a  home  having  many  books  will  be 
more  likely  to  plan  to  attend  college  than  a  child  of 
similar  ability  from  a  home  with  similar  economic  re¬ 
sources  but  having  few  books. 

2.  A  family  subscribing  to  many  magazines  is  more 
likely  to  have  a  child  who  plans  to  attend  college  than 
an  otherwise  similar  family  subscribing  to  few  or  no 
magazines. 

3.  Parents  active  in  community  organizations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  related  to  schools,  are  more  likely  to 
have  children  who  plan  to  attend  college  than  other¬ 
wise  similar  parents  who  do  not  participate  in  such 
activities. 

4.  Parents  who  have  progressed  far  in  school,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  have  attended  college,  are  more 
likely  to  have  children  who  plan  to  attend  college 
than  parents  in  similar  occupations  who  have  not  at¬ 
tended  college. 

Over  one-third  of  the  students  planning  to  work 
after  high  school  said  they  would  go  to  college  if  they 
had  more  money.  About  half  this  group  said  they 
would  need  enough  money  to  pay  all  of  their  expenses, 
and  the  rest  said  they  would  need  enough  to  pay  half 
their  expenses. 

Information  obtained  from  interviews  with  parents 
showed  that  the  plans  of  youth  conformed  closely  to 
the  values  held  by  their  parents.  The  parents  of  chil¬ 


dren  who  planned  to  go  to  work  saw  college  primarily 
in  the  economic  context— that  is,  it  was  not  important 
so  long  as  it  was  not  necessary  as  a  means  toward 
earning  a  satisfactory  income.  Parents  of  students  who 
planned  to  go  to  college  viewed  a  college  education 
as  having  other  values  than  purely  economic. 

After  High  School  What?  by  Ralph  F.  Berdie.  U. 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  14.  240p.  Index.  $4.23. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Higher  Educational  Institutions: 
1952-1953,  by  Mabel  C.  Rice  and  Neva  A.  Carlson.  HEW, 
Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  88p. 
Paper.  60c.  (Based  on  data  from  1,364  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  continental  17.  S.,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.) 

“Meeting  Your  College  Expenses."  B’nai  B’rith  Vocational 
Service  Bureau,  1761  R  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  9,  D.  C.  8p.  Paper, 
25c.  (Cartoons  and  explanatory  captions  to  provide  basic  facts 
on  the  cost  of  college  education,  scholarships  and  loans,  work¬ 
ing  one’s  way  through  college,  work-study  programs,  and  how 
to  cut  college  costs.) 

•  Phygieal  Education  and  Health 


National  level  of  phvsleal  fitness  in  the  U.  S. 

is  being  seriously  affected.  The  reasons,  says  Clifford 
L,  Brownell,  Columbia  U.,  are  an  aversion  to  walking, 
a  well-developed  “sweet  tooth,”  and  the  inclination  to 
luxury  living. 

“Our  nation  may  pay  a  high  price  because  it  has 
substituted  spectator  sports,  television,  movies,  and 
mechanized  transixirtation  for  regular  participation  in 
outdoor  work  and  play,”  Dr.  Brownell  points  out. 

Along  with  “deficient”  school  health  programs  is  an 
“alarming  shortage  of  physical  education  teachers 
which  will  be  agCTavated  by  the  continuing  rise  in 
public  school  enrollment,”  according  to  Dr.  Brownell. 
*A  vigorous  campaign  of  recruitment  cannot  be  de¬ 
layed.  Physical  educators  and  guidance  counselors  at 
all  levels  must  be  made  aware  of  this  disturbing  trend 
and  take  effective  action.” 

Along  with  this  need  for  action,  he  points  out  that 
attention  must  also  be  given  to  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  physical  education  promams  and 
that  school  budgets  snould  provide  funds  ad^uate  for 
personnel  and  supplies. 

Dr.  Brownell  spoke  before  the  national  convention 
of  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Recreation  in  New  York. 

When  Johnny  refnses  to  eat,  his  parents  may 
get  upset.  “Yet,’’^  says  Benjamin  Cross,  U.  of  Michigan 
psychiatrist,  “it  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  affliction 
seems  to  be  the  property  solely  of  the  human  race.” 

There  is  a  strong  suggestion,  according  to  Dr.  Gross, 
that  human  beings  have  involved  the  eating  of  food 
in  some  sort  of  “moral  plot.”  Too  many  parents  seem 
to  say  to  their  children:  “If  you  eat  enough  of  the 
food  that  doesn’t  taste  good,  but  is  good  for  you,  then 
you  can  eat  a  little  of  the  food  that  tastes  good,  but  is 
not  good  for  you.” 

While  Dr.  Cross  acknowledges  that  eating  difficul¬ 
ties  do  exist,  he  believes  that  whatever  the  original 
cause  of  decline  in  appetite,  urging  and  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  usually  makes  matters  worse.  But 
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knowing  that  they  should  relax  when  their  child  eats 
and  actually  being  able  to  relax  is  a  chasm  most  par¬ 
ents  cannot  leap.  Dr.  Cross  makes  these  suggestions 
for  transforming  the  table  from  a  battleground  into  a 
happy  kind  of  playground: 

1.  The  atmosphere  at  mealtime  should  be  pleasant, 
not  in  the  same  category  as  brushing  teeth  or  washing 
behind  ears. 

2.  Moderate  helpings  of  food  should  be  served. 
Just  as  huge  gobs  of  food  are  unappetizing,  some  small 
tidbits  are  tantalizing. 

3.  Mealtime  should  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
To  curb  dawdling  over  food,  one  of  the  parents  should 
get  up  quietly  and  ^nounce  that  dinner  is  over.  Col¬ 
lecting  plates  before  the  child  has  finished  may  have 
a  beneficial  eflFect.  “This  is  not  likely  to  recur  often,” 
assures  Dr.  Cross. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Motion  of  the  Heart,  by  Blake  Cabot.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  I73p.  $2.  (Written  under  ausp  ices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Heart  Association.  An  account  of  much  important  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  the  cardiovascular  field.  Describes  methods 
now  used  to  deal  with  high  blood  pressure,  coronary  thrombosis, 
and  rheumatic  fever.) 

The  Nurse  in  the  Public  Health  ProOTam,  by  Pearl  Parvin  Coul¬ 
ter.  G.  P.  PutTMm’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  309p. 
$4.75.  (Featured;  interpersonal  arid  intergroup  relationships.) 


•  The  EiCarner 


What  do  teen-agers  think?  In  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  1000  teen-agers  in  six  states  answered  questions 
on  good  citizenship.  Some  findings: 

—Many  recommended  better  understanding  of  racial 
problems  as  a  means  to  a  better  world. 

—Freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  educational  and 
labor  opportunities,  and  the  use  of  public  facilities 
such  as  libraries  were  listed  as  their  privileges  by  the 
teen-agers. 

—Older  teen-agers  listed  mihtary  service  as  one  of 
their  responsibilities.  Younger  teen-agers  consider  work 
a  privilege  and  said  they  are  worried  about  getting 
jobs. 

—Most  of  the  youngsters  predicted  that  a  more  liber¬ 
al  attitude  by  adults  towards  teen-agers  would  bring 
them  more  privileges  and  responsibnities  as  citizens. 

—Over  100  of  those  surveyed  said  that  teen-agers 
lacked  citizenship  privileges  for  “everything  we  do.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Aggression,  Hostility,  and  Anxiety  in  Children,  by  Lauretta 
Bender.  Charles  C.  Thomas,  301-327  E.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  III.  184p.  $5.50.  (Second  book  in  the  series  of  Beilevw 
Studies  in  Child  Psychiatry.  Covers:  the  genesis  of  aggression, 
hostility,  an  danxiety;  their  role  in  the  development  of  person¬ 
ality;  what  can  be  observed  concerning  them  in  deviate  per- 
sontuUy  development.) 

These  Are  Your  Children,  by  Gladys  Gardner  Jenkins,  Helen 
Schacter,  and  William  W.  Bauer.  Scott,  Foresman,  433  E.  Erie 
St.,  Chicago  11,  lU.  320p.  Photographs.  $3.50.  (Expanded 
edition.  New  material  includes  chapter  on  happy  home  environ¬ 
ment,  chapter  on  final  sequences  in  the  chilas  maturing  into 
an  adult,  and  a  guide  for  using  the  book  in  classroom  or 
study  groups.) 


IHew  Ciasgroom  Material 


Free  Fu.ms  For  Young  Homemakers  .  .  .  are  now 
available.  Series  includes  “Food  for  Thought”  .  .  . 
“The  King  Who  Came  to  Breakfast”  .  .  .  “The 
Magic  Sh^.”  For  complete  descriptions  and  order 
form  write  Association  Films,  79  E.  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Suggestions  for  Contest  Speaking  ...  by  Anne 
Louise  Hilt  .  .  .  standardizes  aims  and  objectives 
of  speech  training.  Gives  basic  principles  and  ob¬ 
jective  ends  of  speech  contests.  Includes  a  fore¬ 
word  to  teachers  and  administrators.  Northwestern 
Press,  315  5th  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
174p.  Paper.  $1. 

How  TO  Make  Lantern  Slides  ...  is  the  title  of 
a  new  pamphlet.  Describes  briefly  and  simply 
techniques  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  making  these 
useful  visual  aids.  Includes  directions  for  etched 
glass  .  .  .  clear  glass  .  .  .  cellophane.  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 
9p.  Paper.  25c. 

Free  Materials  on  Edison  .  .  .  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Heniy  Ford  Museum.  Included:  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  books,  films,  and  filmstrips  which  deal 
with  Edison’s  career  .  .  .  general  description  of 
permanent  Edison  exhibits  .  .  .  chronolo^  of  Edi¬ 
son’s  life  .  .  .  facsimile  copy  of  the  Hermd  printed 
and  published  by  Edison  in  1862.  Write  Dept,  of 
Education,  Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield 
Village,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Party  Programs  From  Many  Lands  .  .  .  will  be 
found  in  Folk  Party  Fun,  by  Dorothy  Gladys 
Spicer.  Tells  all  about  invitations  .  .  .  decorations 
.  .  .  costumes  .  .  .  games  .  .  .  skits  .  .  .  music  .  .  . 
dances  .  .  .  recipes  for  25  folk  parties.  Association 
Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  299p.  Illustrated. 
$3.95. 

Film  Series  for  Physics  Classes  .  .  .  should 
stimulate  high  school  students.  Each  is  short 
enough  to  be  combined  with  regular  class  period. 
Included:  “Leslie’s  Cube”  .  .  .  ‘Tyndall’s  Appara¬ 
tus”  .  .  .  “Waves  in  a  String”  .  .  .  “The  Electro¬ 
scope”  .  .  .  “Electrolysis.”  Text-Film  Dept.,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
The  series:  $75. 

Story  of  Communications  .  .  .  from  tom-toms  to 
television  ...  is  found  in  Men  Against  Distance, 
by  John  J.  Floherty.  Includes  profiles  of  Morse 
.  .  .  Bell  .  .  .  Marconi  .  .  .  DeForest  .  .  .  Samoff. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  227  S.  6  St.,  Philadelphia  5, 
Penna.  148p.  $2.85. 

Useful  for  Traffic  Safety  Programs  ...  is  the 
new  ‘Teacher’s  Triptik.”  For  grades  one  through 
nine  .  .  .  suggests  activities  that  will  arouse  inter¬ 
est  of  pupils  and  parents.  Order  from  American 
Autom^ile  Association,  1712  G  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  25c. 

Through  the  Magnifying  Glass  ...  by  Julius 
Schwartz  .  .  .  shows  how  little  things  make  a  big 
d  fference.  Book  offers  a  great  many  fascinating 
uses  for  the  magnifying  glass  .  .  .  shows  pupils  how 
to  look  for  flashes  of  exploding  atoms  .  .  .  faces  of 
insects  .  .  .  age  of  fish  .  .  .  and  other  uses.  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Jeanne  Bendick.  Whittlesey  House,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  142p.  $2.50. 
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